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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A half-century after the Supreme Court found that segregated schools are “inherently 
unequal,” there is growing evidence that the Court was correct. Desegregated schools 
offer tangible advantages for students of each racial group. Our new work, however, 
shows that U.S. schools are becoming more segregated in all regions for both African 
American and Latino students. We are celebrating a victory over segregation at a time 
when schools across the nation are becoming increasingly segregated. 

This report examines a decade of resegregation from the time of the Supreme Court’s 
1991 Dowell decision, which authorized a return to neighborhood schools, even if that 
would create segregation, through the 2001-2002 school year. It goes beyond our 
previous reports to study the impact of resegregation in districts whose where court 
orders have been ended and includes new data on the present situation of the four 
communities involved in the first Brown decision a half century ago as well as of a 
number of districts whose subsequent cases produced decisive changes in the law of 
school desegregation. It also considers the very different desegregation levels in 
communities of differing sizes. Finally, it reviews the broad sweep of segregation 
changes nationally, regionally, and by state since the 1954 Brown decision. It shows that 
the movement that began with the Supreme Court decision has had an enduring impact 
but that we are experiencing the largest backward movement in the South, where the 
court decisions and civil rights laws had produced the most integrated schools in the 
nation for three decades. 

Major findings include: 

• In many districts where court-ordered desegregation was ended in the past decade, 
there has been a major increase in segregation. The courts assumed that the forces 
that produced segregation and inequality had been cured. This report shows they 
have not been. 

• Among the four districts included in the original Brown decision, the trajectory of 
educational desegregation and resegregation varies widely, and it is intriguing that 
three of the four cases show considerable long-term success in realizing 
desegregated education. 

• Rural and small town school districts are, on average, the nation’s most integrated 
for both African Americans and Latinos. Central cities of large metropolitan areas 
are the epicenter of segregation; segregation is also severe in smaller central cities 
and in the suburban rings of large metros. 

• There has been a substantial slippage toward segregation in most of the states that 
were highly desegregated in 1991. The most integrated state for African 
Americans in 2001 is Kentucky. The most desegregated states for Latinos are in 
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the Northwest. However, in some states with very low black populations, school 
segregation is soaring as desegregation efforts are abandoned. 

• American public schools are now only 60 percent white nationwide and nearly 
one fourth of U.S. students are in states with a majority of nonwhite students. 
However, except in the South and Southwest, most white students have little 
contact with minority students. 

• Asians, in contrast, are the most integrated and by far the most likely to attend 
multiracial schools with a significant presence of three or more racial groups. 
Asian students are in schools with the smallest concentration of their own racial 
group. 

• The vast majority of intensely segregated minority schools face conditions of 
concentrated poverty, which are powerfully related to unequal educational 
opportunity. Students in segregated minority schools face conditions that students 
in segregated white schools seldom experience. 

• Latinos confront very serious levels of segregation by race and poverty, and non- 
English speaking Latinos tend to be segregated in schools with each other. The 
data show no substantial gains in segregated education for Latinos even during the 
civil rights era. The increase in Latino segregation is particularly notable in the 
West. 

• There has been a massive demographic transformation of the West, which has 
become the nation’s first predominantly minority region in terms of total public 
school enrollment. This has produced a sharp increase in Latino segregation. 

School segregation is not inevitable. We discuss policies that could reverse these trends. 
The language in the Supreme Court’s recent decision on affirmative action and the 
integration of higher education offer some real hope for improvement. 
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Introduction: Dreams and Realities 



Fifty years after the Brown decision, the nation is now far more diverse, Southern 
apartheid has been defeated, and there is increasingly powerful evidence of the benefits 
of integration for students of all races. The legacy we are celebrating, however, is mixed 
and the future is uncertain. The anniversary should be a time for thinking about lessons 
learned and opportunities that this generation may be losing. 

For more than a decade, we have been headed backward toward greater segregation for 
black students. For Latinos, who have recently become the largest group of minority 
students, segregation has been steadily increasing ever since the first national data were 
collected in the late 1960s. The Supreme Court said nothing about Latinos until nineteen 
years after Brown and there never was any significant enforcement of desegregation for 
Latinos. Both groups tend to be segregated in high poverty schools that are deeply 
unequal in measurable ways. 

We now have a massive migration of black and Latino families to our suburbs, but the 
migration is producing hundreds of newly segregated and unequal schools and frustrating 
the dream of middle class minority families for access to the most competitive schools. 
The process of spreading segregation threatens suburban communities with problems like 
those that ghettoization brought to larger and larger parts of central cities. We have 
embarked on major expansions of educational choice but without the basic civil rights 
tools developed nearly 40 years ago that are essential to assuring that choice fosters rather 
than undermines the goal of Brown decision. Both charter schools and private schools are 
even more segregated than our public schools. 1 

Brown and the enforcement of civil rights laws deeply changed the experience of blacks 
in the South but the desegregation impulse in the North was weak, uncertain, and 
constrained by the Supreme Court. For many years now integration has been greatest in 
parts of the South and the most intense segregation has been in the great metropolitan 
areas of the North. Now black communities in every part of the country are experiencing 
increasing segregation, though nowhere near the level of the pre-civil rights South. 

There have been no significant policy initiatives to foster desegregated schooling for 
thirty years. Most recent initiatives in assessment, accountability and choice purport to 
solve the problems of minority children while ignoring or even intensifying segregation. 



1 Frankenberg, E. and Lee, C. Charter Schools and Race: A Lost Opportunity for Integrated Education, 
Cambridge, MA: The Civil Rights Project at Harvard University, 2003; Reardon, S.F., & Yun, J.T. Private 
School Racial Enrollments and Segregation, Cambridge, MA: The Civil Rights Project at Harvard University, 
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